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NorRtTH AMERICAN INDIAN, 


In the remote parts of North America, though the British carry on a 
lucrative trade for the fine warm furs with which the quadrupeds in these 
cold countries are covered by the care of Providence, the wild and savage 
manners of the natives render it extremely dangerous for an European, 
employed there as a hunter, to separate himself from his company, as he 
is not likely to receive any mercy, should he come across a party of hostile 
Indians. The following is an account of the wonderful escape of a 
hunter, named Thomas Colter, who saved his life by his intrepidity and 
presence of mind, as related by Mr. Bradberry, in his travels through 
VOL, I. : Q 
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North America. This man came to St. Louis, in May 1810, in a small 
canoe, from the head waters of the Missouri, a distance of 3000 miles, 
which he traversed in thirty days. I saw him on his arrival there, and 
received from him an account of his adventures, after he had separated 
from Lewis and Clark’s party. One of these, from its singularity, I shall 
relate.-—On the arrival of the party at the head waters of the Missouri, 
Colter, observing the appearance of abundance of beavers being there, got 
permission to remain and hunt for some time, which he did in company 
with a man of the name of Dixon, who had traversed the immense tract of 
country from St. Louis to the head waters of the Missouri, alone. Soon 
after he separated from Dixon, and trapped in company with a hunter 
named Potts: and, aware of the hostility of the Black-feet Indians, one of 
whom had been killed by Lewis, they set their traps at night, and took 
them up early in the morning, remaining concealed during the day. They 
were examining their traps early one morning, in a creek about six miles 
from that branch of the Missouri called Jefferson’s Fork, and were ascend- 
ing in a canoe, when they suddenly heard a great noise, resembling the 
trampling of animals; but they could not ascertain the fact, as the high 
perpendicular banks on each side of the river impeded their view. Colter 
immediately pronounced it to be occasioned by Indians, and advised 
an instant retreat, but was accused of cowardice by Potts, who insisted 
that the noise was caused by buffaloes, and they proceeded on. In a few 
minutes afterwards their doubts were removed, by a party of Indians 
making their appearance on both sides of the creek, to the amount of five 
or six hundred, who beckoned them to come ashore. As retreat was now 
impossible, Colter turned the head of the canoe to the shore; and at the 
moment of its touching, an Indian seized the rifle belonging to Potts ; but 
Colter, who was a remarkably strong man, immediately retook it, and 
handed it to Potts, who remained in the canoe, and on receiving it, pushed 
off into the river. He had scarcely quitted the shore, when an arrow was 
shot at him, and he cried out, “Colter, Jam wounded.” Colter remonstrated 
with him on the folly of attempting to escape, and urged him to come ashore. 
Instead of complying, he instantly levelled his rifle at an Indian, and shot 
him dead on the spot. This conduct, situated as he was, may appear to 
have been an act of madness ; but it was doubtless the effect of sudden, and, 
as he thought it, sound reasoning ; for, if taken alive, he must have expected 
to be tortured to death, according to their custom. He was instantly 
pierced with arrows so numerous, that, to use the language of Colter, “ he 
was made a riddle of.” They now seized Colter, stripped him entirely 
naked, and began to consult on the manner in which he should be put to 
death. They were first inclined to set him up as a mark to shoot at ; but 
the chief interfered, and seizing him by the shoulder, asked him if he could 
run fast? Colter, who had been some time amongst the Kee-kat-sa, or 
Crow Indians, had, to a considerable degree, acquired the Black-feet 
language, and was also well acquainted with Indian customs; he knew 
that he had now to run for his life, with the dreadful odds of five or six 
hundred against him, and those armed Indians; he therefore replied, that 
he was a very bad runner, although he was considered by the hunters as 
remarkably swift. The chief now commanded the party to remain sta- 
tionary, and let Colter out on the prairie three or four hundred yards, and 
released him, bidding him to save himself if he could. At that instant the 
horrid war whoop sounded in the ears of poor Colter, who urged with the 
hope of preserving life, ran with a speed at which he was himself surprised. 
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He proceeded towards the Jefferson Fork, having to traverse a plain six 
miles in breadth, abounding with the prickly pear, on which he was every 
instant treading with his naked feet. He ran nearly half way across the 
plain before he ventured to look over his shoulder, when he perceived that 
the Indians were very much scattered, and that he had gained ground to 
a considerable distance from the main body; but one Indian, who carried 
a spear, was much before all the rest, and not more than a hundred yards 
from him. A faint gleam of hope now cheered the heart of Colter: he 
derived confidence from the belief that escape was within the bounds of 
possibility, but that confidence was near being fatal to him, for he exerted 
himself to such a degree, that the blood gushed from his nostrils, and soon 
almost covered the fore part of his body. He had now arrived within a 
mile of the river, when he distinctly heard the appalling sound of footsteps 
behind him, and every instant expected to feel the spear of his pursuer. 
Again he turned his head, and saw the savage not twenty yards from him. 
Determined, if possible, to avoid the expected blow he suddenly stopped, 
turned round, and spread out his arms. The Indian surprised by the 
suddenness of the action, and perhaps at the bloody appearance of Colter, 
also attempted to stop, but, exhausted with running, he fell whilst 
endeavouring to throw his spear, which stuck in the ground and broke in 
his hand. Colter instantly snatched up the pointed part, with which he 
pinned him to the earth, and then continued his flight. The foremost of 
the Indians on arriving at the place stopped till others came up to join 
them, when they set up a hideous yell. Every moment of this time was 
improved by Colter, who, although fainting and exhausted, succeeded in 
gaining the skirting of the cotton-wood trees on the borders of the fork, 
through which he ran, and plunged into the river. Fortunately for him, 
a little below this place there was an island, against the upper point of 
which a raft of drift timber had lodged: he dived under the raft, and, 
after several efforts, got his head above water, amongst the trunks of trees, 
covered over with smaller wood to the depth of several feet. Searcely had 
he secured himself when the Indians arrived on the river, screeching and 
yelling in the most appalling manner. They were frequently on the raft 
during the day, and were seen through the chinks by Colter, who was con- 
ratulating himself on his escape until the idea rose that they might set 
the raft on fire. In horrible suspense he remained until night, when hear- 
ing no more of the Indians, he dived from under the raft, and swam 
silently down the river to a considerable distance, when he landed and 
travelled all night. Although happy in having escaped from the Indians, 
his situation was still dreadful: he was completely naked, under a burning 
sun ; the soles of his feet were entirely filled with the thorns of the prickly 
pear ; he was hungry, and had no means of killing game, although he saw 
abundance around him, and was at least seven days’ journey from Lisa’s 
Fort, on the Bighorn branch of the Roche Jaune river.—These are cir- 
cumstances under which almost any man but an American hunter would 
have despaired. He arrived at the fort in seven days, having subsisted on 
a root much esteemed by the Indians of the Missouri, and now well known 
by naturalists. 
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NINEVEH—MANNERS AND FURNITURE. 
A series of bas-reliefs, discovered in one of the halls at Khorsabad, affords 
us some interesting light on the etiquette, manners, and furniture of the 
Assyrian Court. We conjecture that the artist intended to represent the 
preparations made for the monarch about to set out on a journey; or else 
the change of the royal residence from one palace to another, and the con- 
veyance of the furniture needful for his convenience or pleasure. 

The scene commences with king Shalmaneser and his prime minister 
engaged in conference. The monarch stands with the golden sceptre in 
his right hand, his left resting on his sword-hilt. The vizier stands before 
him in a similar attitude, but apparently speaking, his right hand being 
open and elevated. It is observable that in consonance with the principle 
already mentioned, both the king and his servant so lay their hands on 
their swords, as to touch them with only the tips of the bent fingers and 
thumb. 

Behind the king the fly-flapper, an eunuch, wields his implement over 
his royal master’s head, and carries in his left hand the long narrow hand- 
kerchief. He is followed by the armour-bearer, another eunuch, carrying 
in one hand a mace, hereafter to be described, the other hand elevated, but 
closed. At his back hangs the bow, strung and ready for use, and a broad 
belt passes obliquely round his body from the breast to the loins, suspended 
by straps that pass through rings in the belt, and over the shoulders; to 
this is attached, in a manner not very easily understood, the quiver. This 

personage terminates the line in that direction. 

() Behind the vizier stand three eunuchs with 
folded hands, two of whom carry swords 
passing horizontally through the girdle on the 
left side ; the third, perhaps of inferior station, 
or confined to peaceful occupations, is un- 
armed. 

Then follows an eunuch, wearing a sword, 
with a belt across his breast passing over the 
right shoulder, apparently formed of three 
row? of pearls, one on each edge, and the 
other in the middle of the ribbon ; the central 
row varied by rosettes of pearls at regular 
intervals. It has a singularly beautiful ap- 
pearance. This officer appears addressing the 
king; both his hands are open, the right held 

Fivaishee awn Aumeon- dow n before him, the left elevated behind, 

BEARER. as if introducing his subordinates, or beckon- 
ing to them to advance. 

Now come the various articles borne along in succession towards the 
monarch. An eunuch approaches the one last described, less richly 
adorned, wearing a sword in the girdle, but no ornamental belt; and his 
bracelets are plain rings of metal. He carries on each hand a hemispheri- 
cal vase or bowl, which he supports on his finger-tips and thumb, elevated 
before him. 

He is followed by another of like aspect carrying two cans or cups of 
curious form. They are much deeper than wide, nearly cylindrical, but 
broader at the bottom and at the lip than in the middle; the bottom is 
fashioned into a lion’s face, and the margin is furnished with an eye or ring 
at two opposite points, from which passes over @ looped handle of twisted 
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wire. The bearer elevates one of these, and holds the other down in front 
of him. M. Botta thinks that these vessels were really formed of the skin 
of a lion’s head and neck, prepared as skin bottles are; and he thinks that 
the form, narrower in the middle than at either extremity, is that which a 
vase of flexible material would assume under the weight of the contained 
liquor. But surely he forgets that the weight of a vessel formed of a lion’s 
head and neck, and filled with fluid, would be vastly too great to be 
carried by a man with one hand, elevated in the air before him: besides 
that the size of these bears about the same ratio to the bearer as one of our 
tankards. We see cups of exactly similar form, moreover, in the hands of 
persons seated at banquets in other bas-reliefs, where they are evidently 
used as drinking-cups. We conjecture that they were formed of some 
precious metal, and that the fasisioning of the bottom into the head of a 
lion was arbitrary and merely ornamental. ‘The form is exceedingly elegant, 
and worthy of imitation by our own artists. 
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ATTENDANTS WITH VASEs. 


Then come two eunuchs similarly attired to their predecessors, bearing 
between them on their shoulders an object of a highly interesting character. 
It is evidently the king’s pleasure chair, in which he was wont to take the 
air, or perhaps to move in solemn procession through the streets of his 
capital. The chariot, in which the monarch proceeded to battle, or to the 
scarcely less severe discipline of hunting savage beasts, had no seat, and 
was but little fitted for comfort or parade. In the car before us, however, 
he could sit at ease. 

It consisted of a high-backed elbow-chair placed on a pair of low wheels, 
with a long draught-pole, proceeding horizontally for a portion of its 
length, then bent suddenly upwards, and terminating in a richly carved 
and caparisoned horse’s head. It carried a cross-bar at the neck, the two 
ends of which were fashioned into the heads of gazelles. As there is no 
appearance of yokes or means by which harness could be fastened to the 
pole or cross-bar, we conjecture that the carriage was drawn by. men, two 
on each side of the pole, the bar pressing against their breasts. The low- 
ness of the wheels, and the form of the pole, seem much mare suitable to 
such a mode of draught than to that by horses. 

The chair itself was very curious. The back and seat were both high, 
the former straight, with a long cloth hung over it; the elbow was smooth, 
rounded at the angle; the bar of which it was formed was supported by 
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three carved figures of men, bearded in the Assyrian fashion, and wearing 
the sacred horned-cap. On the lateral bar which connected the legs of 
the chair, itself elaborately carved, stood the figure of a horse handsomely 
appareled, with head and neck- 
furniture, in a bold walking atti- 
tude, his head projecting before 
the seat, and reaching a little 
higher than its level. The legs 
of the chair terminated in great 
reversed cones, truncate at the 
extremities, and carved all over 
in imitation of the scales of a 
pine-cone. The use of the pine- 
cone to form the feet of chairs, 
thrones, and tables, was very 
general, and originally the re- 
semblance was exact, but con- 
ventional treatment gradually de- 
viated from the natural model, so 
that we could scarcely have deter- 
mined, in the present case, what 
was the object imitated, if ex- 
amples had not been abundant 
in wh&ch the form and the scaling were more correct. 

The ge neral form and apparent use of this vehicle recal to mind the 
“chariot” (a word which occurs only this once) of King Solomon; which 
is supposed to have been a sort of moveable couch or palanquin, furnished 
with a canopy or “ covering,” which does not appear in the Assyrian repre- 
sentation. 

** King Solomon made himself a chariot of the wood of Lebanon. He 
made the pillars thereof of silver, the bottom thereof of gold, the covering 
of it of purple, the midst thereof being paved with love, “for the dé wughters 
of Jerusalem.” (Cant. iii. 9, 10.) 

Two other eunuchs now appear, wearing swords (of which the former 
are destitute), bearing in a similar manner the massive throne or chair, 
which was intended to remain stationary. In its general contour it resembles 
the former, without the wheels and pole; the back, from the seat upward, 
is formed by the figure of a man, with the right foot advanced, and wearing 
the sacred two-horned cap, crowned with a fleur-de-lis. The elbow is 
supported by four figures of men, similarly attired, but of small size, all 
looking the same way, whose heads touch the bar that forms the elbow. 
On the cross-bar connecting the legs of the chair stand two bearded figures 
wearing fillets or diadems around their brows, and facing each other. 
They support the seat, not with their heads but with their open hands ele- 
vated above their heads. Below this there is a second cross-bar, elaborately 
carved, beneath which the feet terminate in great pine-cones reversed. 

This is much more massive in its proportions than the wheeled chair, 
and may be supposed to have been the throne (or perhaps one of the 
thrones) on which the king sat in the palace, when he received the homage 
of his courtiers and officers of state. 

Two other eunuchs succeed, carrying asort of table of equally stout and 
heavy proportions. The top is flat, but convex on the inferior surface ; 
but it appears to be a table used in the ceremonial of fire-worship. It 
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was used also as a dinner-table in public banquets, and in private houses. 
The four legs are thick, square, unornamented, terminating in very 
large lions’ paws, which again rest on a flat slab, supported by inverted 
pine-cones. A strong bar connects the two legs that are shown, above the 
lions’ feet; and on this stand the figures 
of two men wearing the two-horned cap 
with a fleur-de-lis point, who support the 
table-body with their elevated hands, ex- 
actly as the two beneath the seat of the 
throne. An ornamented stem, fluted and 
surrounded at regular intervals with thick- 
ened rings of cone-scales, rises from the 
middle of the lower slab and supports the 
table-body in the centre. The servants 
carry this piece of furniture in a manner 
which indicates its great weight, grasping 
the bar in one hand, and supporting the 
top with the other. 

Then come two grooms with the royal 
chariot, whose lightness is shown by the 
fact that they are able to bear it on their 
shoulders, without touching the ground 
with it, the one supporting it by the 
wheel, the other by the pole. At the fore- 
part of the pole there is a transverse * 
bar with yokes for four horses abreast, 
two on each side of the pole. These 
men wear short tunies, with the legs 
hare ; they are furnished with swords 
hung from  breast-belts of pearls, 
exactly similar to that already de- 
scribed as worn by the introducing 
eunuch ; these, however, are bearded 
men. 

Another groom follows, leading 
the four horses abreast, richly ca- 








parisoned on the head, chest, and appre 
| : . . NTIS 
shoulders. A curious instance of GapUg oh 
conventionalism in art is furnished © ——~ 


by this bas-relief, for whereas all the TABLE. 
horses’ heads are distinctly shown, one in advance of another, only one 
chest is represented, and only two sets of legs. This groom, like his pre- 
decessors that carry the chariot, is a bearded man; while all the other 
servants are eunuchs. There is a manifest propriety in this; the occu- 
pation of grooms, an out-door employment, being appropriate to men; the 
care of in-door furniture more suitable to eunuchs. 

An eunuch then appears, bearing a single drinking cup of the lion’s 
head form; and according to the etiquette before mentioned, holding it in 
the palm of his extended left hand, while he lightly steadies it with the 
fingers of his right. 

This attendant is closely followed by two others, also eunuchs, carrying 
a massive double stool, as appears from its use in scenes appropriated to 
festivity. It is a simple slab resting on four legs, which are connected by 
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an ornamentally carved bar, and end in lions’ feet: these rest on another 

slab, supported by inverted pine-cones at the corners. The angles of the 
upper slab or body of the table project 
in the form of lions’ heads. 

A stool, almost exactly similar, is 
borne after the preceding, differing 
from it by being very narrow in pro- 
portion to its height, as if viewed end- 
wise. The corners do not project, 
nor are they carved into lions’ heads. 

Another eunuch, the last in the se- 
ries, then appears, carrying on the tips 
of the fingers of both hands a single 
large globular vase, much resem- 
bling those in which gold-fishes are 
kept with us. Large vases of this form 
were set on tripod ring-stands; they 

possibly washing-bowls, perhaps 

Grooms with CHARIOT. used for the rinsing of the royal cup 

in the presence of the king before the 

wine which he drank was poured into it, according to the custom at the 
court of ancient Persia. 


Res eo ERLE ‘1 
Piya) Wignulith 


! Tn 
STOOLS AND BowL, 


We have already observed that this procession probably represents the 
deportation of the royal baggage and furniture to accompany the monarch 
on some expedition. We know that the Asiatic kings never travelled 
without every convenience and accessory to luxury that they were 
accustomed to at home. Even their military expeditions were cheered 
(perhaps we might say, encumbered) by the presence of the harem. 
Xenophon assigns the reasons by which the barbarians were wont to 
defend the practice, but insinuates his own opinion that pleasure rather 
than reason was the true motive. ‘To this day all the inhabitants of 
Asia, in time of war, attend the service accompanied with what they 
value the most; and say that they fight the better when the things that 
are most dear to them are present. For they say that they must of 
necessity defend these with zeal and ardour. Perhaps indeed it is so; but 
perhaps they do it only to indulge their pleasure.” 
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LETTING AND HIRING 


Some persons are apt to think that a high price of corn and other pro- 
visions is caused by high rents; but this is quite a mistake. It is not the 
high rent of land that causes the high price of corn; but, on the con- 
trary, the high rent of land is the effect of the high price of the corn and 
other things “produced by the land. It is plain ‘that rents do not lessen 
the supply of corn, and the price of corn depends on the supply brought 
to market compared to the number of people who want to buy. Suppose 
all landlords were to agree to lower their rents one-half, the number of 
acres of land, and the quantity of corn raised, would remain the same, 
and so would the number of mouths that want corn. The farmer, there- 
fore, would get the same price for his corn as he does now; the only 
difference would be, that he would be so much the richer, and the land- 
lord so much the poorer: the labourers and the rest of the people 
would be no better off than before. 

But some persons say, that if rents were lower, the farmers could 
afford to pay higher wages to their labourers; but those who talk so 
confound together a payment and a gift. Wages are a payment for the 
use of a man’s labour for a certain time ; and as long as the price of corn 
remains the same, the day’s work of the thresher would not be worth more 
to the farmer who employs him, on account of the farmer’s having become 
a richer man than formerly. No doubt, the richer any one is, the better 
he can afford to bestow a gift, if he is disposed to do so, either on his 
labourers or on the tradesmen he deals with, or on any of his neighbours. 
But a pair of shoes is not worth the more to him on account of his being 
rich; though he can afford, if he thinks fit, out of kindness and charity, 
to make the shoemaker a present of double the price of them ; and so, 
also, a day’s work in threshing or ploughing is not worth the more to him 
on account of his being richer, though he may choose to bestow a gift on 
the thresher or ploughman. It is plain, therefore, that making farmers 
richer and landlords poorer would make no change in what is paid as 
wages. The farmer would have more to give if he were disposed to give 
away his money, and the landlord would have less; but there is no reason 
to suppose that more would be given away altogether than there is now. 

And if all rents were to be entirely abolished, and every farmer were 
to keep the land he now occupies, without paying anything for it, this 
would only be taking away the land from one man and giving it to another 
—the one would be robbed and the other enriched; but the supply of 
corn and the price of it would not be altered by such a robbery. Or, again, 
if you were to make a law for lowering rents, so that the land should still 
remain the property of those to whom it now belongs, but that they should 
not be allowed to receive more than so much an acre for it, the only effect 
of this would be, that the landlord would no longer let his land to a 
farmer, but would take it into his own hands, and employ a bailiff to look 
after it for him. 

This is a very common practice in some countries abroad ; but the land 
is seldom so well cultivated on that plan as when it is let to a farmer 
who has been bred to the business, and whose liveliliood depends on his 
making the most of his farm. 
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THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 


Waite we lament that the United States should in the persons of her negro 
population violate all the principles of liberty, it is consoling to know that 
her choicest and most gifted sons feel deeply the degradation of the enslaved 
race, and the dishonour done to their country’s fame. The following 
pathetic poem is by America’s ‘‘ latest bard,” LonGreLiow. 


Loup he sang the Psalm of David! 
He a Negro and enslaved ; 

Sang of Israel’s victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free, 


In that hour, when night is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 
In a voice so sweet and clear 

That I could not choose but hear. 





Songs of triumph and ascriptions 
Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 


And the voice of his devotion 

Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 
For its tones by turns were glad, 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 


Paul and Silas, in their prison, 

Sang of C hrist, the Lord arisen; 

And an earthquake’s arm of might 
sroke their dungeon-gates at night. 


But, alas! what holy angel 

Brings the slave this glad evangel ? 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night ? 








PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 


Amonc the many paths which the active spirit of benevolence has taken 


to better the condition of the humbler classes, few have led more directly. 


to their benefit than the establishment of public washhouses and baths. 

The washing day is notoriously a day of discomfort to the house of any 
one subject to it, even with the ac scommodation which ample means afford ; 
but to the mechanic, with perhaps only one room, at most only one to sit 
down in, it is a positive evil; yet it must be endured, as no prudent and 
economical housewife will send her clothes to a laundress. The public 
washhouses, which enable the industrious wife to wash her clothes cheaply, 
well, and without annoyance to her husband and family, are truly benevo- 
lent institutions. 

The public baths also recommend themselves highly as conducing to 
personal cleanliness, and as affording not only comfort to those who use 
them, but by also fortifying the body against disease. Few of our readers 
can be ignorant of the fact that want of cleanliness produces not only 
physical but moral degradation. 


SS 
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We extract from the public journals the following return of public baths 
and washhouses for the quarter ending Midsummer 1852. 

We should be glad to have learnt at the same time that they were self 
paying, as we think they ought, and will be found to be. 






































Barus. WasHHovses. 
> | : 5 sf | Number of | : 
ee Receipts. ore be Hours Receipts. 
| | Washing, Se. 
| | | ererre 
METROPOLIS :-— en iat | Si. nm d. 
The Model, Whitechapel} 47,117 | 655 18 10 i 9,472 | 23,0603 | 149 111 
St.Martin’s-in-the-Fields} 61,025 982 13 2/|| 13,957 29,285 141 16 7 
St. Marylebone - -—- 50,266 651 0 1 7, 256 21,421 89 1 1 
St. Margaret and St. | i] | | 
John, Westminster 30,749 | 373 5 9 | 12,722 26 , 2283 130 8 4 
Greenwich - —- -— | 18,369 | 234 2 5] 1,095 | 3,2254{ 22 410 
St. James, Westminster, | \} 4 
opened June 12 —-— | 6,843 - 79 10 11 jj - | - - 
Totals - -— | 214,369 2,976 11 2|| 44,502 | 103,220} | 58212 9 
; | } 
Country :— | 
Liverpool | | i} 
Cornwallis Street - | 30,960 | 401311} - | =| | 
Paul Street - -— | 11,102 | 147 6 5 4,276 | 22,019 | 33 9 5 
Hull - - —- —| 16,874 | 162 3 6); 1,668 5,867} | 27 16 3 
Bristol - - -— —/ 11,464 | 147 8 3j/ 2,590 4,428 | 2112 4 
Preston- - - —-—/| 7,755 | 7918 3 1,374 3,968 | 1616 9 
Birmingham- - — | 28,525 | 393 12 10 649 2,729 | 271 Oo 
Maidstone - - —]| 5,186 | 62 4 4) 210 613 416 4 





NATIVES OF AFRICA (completed). 
We now pass from the Negro country southward, not without aspira- 
tions that it may be brought, in God’s good time, into the fold of the 
Redeemer. 

Among the few bright spots in this ill-fated continent 1s a portion of 
Cape Colony. Since the appointment of the first bishop of Capetown, new 
vigour has been infused into the missions, and their number has largely 
increased. Efforts are in progress to evangelize even the Kaffirs; but we 
dare not entertain sanguine hopes of their conversion. 

The British campaigns in Kaffirland are of painful interest. The hard- 
ships of the soldiers have equalled their perils, There is no security day or 
night, for the Kaflirs carry on their warfare by skulking through the forests 
in ambush, and attacking the troops in the wild passes and narrow gorges 
of the mountain ranges. Once, and once only, we believe, the cavalry of 
the British army surprised the Kaffirs in an open plain, and inflicted on 
them such a defeat as would make their tribes long remember the banks of 
the “* Gwanga.” 

The Hottentots are an entirely different race. Their origin, like that of 
the Kaffirs, is uncertain, but they are supposed to be of Egyptian descent. 
The Hottentots are usually dirty, drunken, and idle, but when enlisted 
under British officers they have often done good service during the Kaflir 
wars. The instinct which guides them across the plains and forests of 
South Africa is very remarkable, and resembles fae power which the North 
American Indians possess of finding their path (or trail) with unerring ac- 
euracy through the “ bush” or “ prairie.” This Hottentot instinct, which is 
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peculiarly valuable in a scantily inhabited country, is described in Colonel 
Napier’s very agreeable journal. ‘‘ Endowed with the most acute powers 
of vision, he will for miles and miles trace the footsteps of either man or 
beast. Place him once on the ‘trail,’ and no bloodhound can follow it up 
more accurately by scent than the ‘ Totty’ will do it by sight. A single 
blade of grass removed from its original direction—a ruffled leaf on the 
bush—are sufficient evidences to direct him,” &c., &e. The long warfare 
against these crafty tribes has given rise to many extraordinary escapes and 
adventures, which are told over the watch-fires by the old settlers. 

The darkest passions of our nature appear when the heathen African is 
victorious over his foe. The warfare of Christian nations is usually carried 
on in a generous spirit. The English and French armies during the 
Peninsular war were merciful to the wounded, and treated them with 
chivalrous courtesy. Even in battle their Christian profession mitigated 
their excited passions, in remarkable contrast to African hostilities. 
Colonel Napier remarks, ‘“‘ The Fingoe ‘bears towards the Kaffir, as the en- 
slaver and oppresser of his race, a hatred which he imbibes with his mother’s 
milk—a hatred truly ‘ African,’ unmitigated by anything approaching to 
mercy ; the ferocious eagerness with which they searched among the tall 
grass for their crouching foes, and despatched them mercilessly and in cold 
blood, was truly demoniac.” 

The account of the slaugliter of the Mantattee tribe by hordes of 
Bechuanas is too terrible to relate, and we merely allude to these cruelties 
of the heathen, in order to show the blessed change which the profession of 
the Gospel effects in softening the customs and character of a people. 

A large proportion of the farmers of this colony are of Dutch extraction. 
The Dutch possessed and colonized this country during many years ; it was 
conquered by the English early in this century. The Dutch “ boors” are 
a hardy and bold race, trained up among dangers and surrounded by 
enemies. Their rifles are continually needed to repel the plundering Kaffir 
or Bushman, and to attack lions and other beasts of prey. When the 
Kaffirs have driven away the cattle of a settlement, the farmers mount their 
horses, and form what is termed a ‘‘ Commando,” which is a hasty assem- 
blage of armed men under their “ landrost.’’ They pursue the track 
of the plunderers, and usually recover the spoil, not, however, without a 
fight. 

The farmers have a dangerous foe in the “‘ Bushmen,” a very remarkable 
tribe ; they are pigmy Hottentots, probably the most degraded specimens 
of the human race to be found in the world, and the ugliest. They are 
named from the bushes and thickets in which they conceal themselves. 
Specimens of this diminutive and miserable-looking race have been exhi- 
bited in London. These dwarfish hordes are very mischievous ; they never 
work, but remain concealed during the day in woods and caves; at night 
they sally forth with bows and poisoned arrows to commit depredations on 
the colonists. ‘* Should a settler go but five hundred yards from his house, 
he is under the necessity of carrying a musket. He can neither plough, 
nor sow, nor reap, without arms. If he would gather a few greens in the 
garden, he must take his gun in his hand.” 

The Bushmen are bloodthirsty, and put to death with excruciating tor- 
tures, those of their tribes who have become servants to the Dutch, should 
they chance to make them prisoners. ‘To conclude the melancholy picture of 
this debased branch of the human family, we shall make the following ex- 
tract from the narrative of an eye-witness :—‘‘ Disdaining labour of every 
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kind, the Bushman seizes, when he can, on the farmer’s herds and flocks ; 
recklessly destroys what he cannot devour; wallows for days with vultures 
and jackalls amidst the careases of the slain, and, when fully gorged, 
slumbers in stupor like a wild beast. He feasts indifferently on the lion or 
the hedgehog, and, failing‘such dainty morsels, he contents himself with 
roots, locusts, ants, or pieces of hide steeped in water ; as a last resource he 
tightens his ‘ girdle of famine,’ and lays him down to sleep.” The average 
height of the men is considerably under five feet ; that of the women little 
exceeds four. 

The journal of Governor Van Riebeck, the first Dutch Commandant at 
the Cape, is not a little entertaining. This worthy held a conference with 
the Hottentot chiefs, and complains of the injury done to his dress by their 
embraces. ‘‘'They had (he writes) so besmeared themselves with grease, 
that they shone like looking-glasses in the sun, the fat trickling down from 
their heads and along their whole bodies.” 

In the early days of the Dutch East India trade, their vessels used to 
touch at the Cape, where a simple post-office was established, by leaving 
letters under certain appointed stones, where succeeding ships would be able 
to find them. 

Not so harmless were the visits of the Portuguese, who in 1510 landed 
at the Cape. A native seized the brass buckles of one of the crew, which 
led to a quarrel, in which 75 Europeans were killed. The revenge for this 
loss was crafty and deadly. On the landing of the expedition three years 
after, the Portuguese brought a brass cannon as a present to the natives. 
‘I'wo long ropes were fastened to the mouth of the gun, and the Hottentots, 
suspecting no harm, dragged away the metal they prized so highly. Whilst 
a large number were thus engaged within range of the shot, the Portuguese 
discharged the piece, and a lamentable slaughter ensued. 

‘The “spirit of the age” has not yet done much to accelerate communi- 
cation in South Africa. The inhabitants travel, like their Dutch fore- 
fathers, in heavy wagons, drawn often by sixteen oxen. ‘These cumbrous 
vehicles are dragged over mountains, and through rivers and forests, where 
neither roads nor bridges are to be found. Journeys become consequently 
remarkably tedious ; and it seems strange, that pack-horses or camels have 
not been substituted for the transport of travellers and merchandise. A 
want of the energy usual in the Anglo-Saxon race has been shown likewise 
in the neglect of precautions against “‘ drought,” which is the great scourge 
of the settlers. The heat of their summer (which is our winter) dries up 
the pools and rivers, and whole herds perish frequently for want of water. 
Were the settlers to adopt the system of tanks, which are universal in India, 
this evil might easily be remedied. Streams abound and swell into torrents 
during the rainy season ; by means of embankments, which the hilly nature 
of the country would make practicable, a copious supply of water might be 
ensured during the dry months. It appears, however, that the insecurity 
of life and property near the Kaffir frontier, has deadened the enterprise and 
energies of the colonists. 

To complete our task of describing “ the natives of Africa,” it remains, 
that we should mention the wonders of the animal kingdom. This is the 
native land of the lion, the elephant, the panther, the rhinoceros, and the 
buffalo, besides many other genera unknown to Europe. Here the hippo- 
potamus inhabits the marshy rivers, and antelopes of various species graze 
in vast herds on the plains ; here, too, the giraffe is found, with its stately 
neck and mild eye; so mild, that we wonder how the hunter can reconcile 
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his conscience to the wanton destruction of such a noble work of the 
Creator. 

An author, has very well expressed the beautiful adaptation of the 
animal kingdom to the respective spheres intended by the Almighty for 
each peculiar race. The writer, in his allusions to the various colours of 
animals, points out how the tawny-yellow colour of the lion agrees with 
the hue of the sandy deserts, or parched grass, through which he prowls. 
The tiger is different; his home is in the jungles of India, and were he of 
one uniform colour, he would be easily distinguishab.e, whereas the streaked 
hide, covered with dark perpendicular stripes, offers some imitation of the 
young trees and brushwood, among which he crouches. The panther lies 
on the branch of a tree, watching for prey. The spots on his hide blend 
with the leaves of the wood, and cause him to be less easily perceived. 
The giraffe lives in ancient forests, and his long dun-coloured neck so 
nearly resembles, when seen in the distance, the stem of an old tree, that 
some of the most practised sportsmen have admitted that they have been 
often deceived, mistaking sometimes the tree for an animal, or the animal 
for a tree. This provision of the Creator is further visible in Arctic regions, 
where the bears and other lesser animals are white as the snows among 
which they live. 

The love of “sport,” inherent in Englishmen, has led many of our 
countrymen to the wilds of Africa in search of this noble game. The ad- 
ventures and perils of Mr. Gordon Cumming are of thrilling interest, but 
we cannot but regret the unfeeling manner in which he slaughtered herds 
of harmless animals, valueless for food or gain. 

He is a man of iron nerves, and they have been tested in the conflict with 
lions: on one occasion a wounded lioness sprang with an appalling roar 
upon the flank of the horse on which he was mounted; he slipped dex- 
terously from his saddle, and with a second shot iaid her lifeless on the 
sand. The wonder and admiration of the natives was excessive: “ they 
rushed about, shrieking and yelling, as if they had been mad.” He re- 
presents it as a noble sight, to witness a troop of lions coming down by 
night to drink at the rivers. Their roaring is terrible, especially if, as 
often happens, a battle ensues. Sometimes a few lions in company give 
chase to a herd of buffaloes; the attack is said to be tremendous. ‘The 
skeletons of a lion and an antelope were found mouldering together: the 
horn of the antelope had pierced the lion’s body, and in this position both 
had perished. 

The followers of Mr. Cumming did not fare so well as their master. 
One night, as they sat round the camp-fire, the murderous roar of a lion was 
heard, followed by the shrieking of the Hottentots. The lion leaped 
among them, and dragged off one of the wagon-drivers. He devoured 
him in the thicket, within forty yards of the camp, and was shot the next 
day. 

The Hottentots live in continual fear of the lion; and this they may 
well do, since the bow and arrow are no protection against the king of 
beasts. ‘The outlying villages lose annually many inhabitants through the 
incursions of lions, who are attracted at night time by the watch-fires. 
The defenceless natives greet as deliverers those English Nimrods, who, 
with stout hearts and unerring rifles, clear their country of those dan- 
gerous enemies. 

A Dutch settler, while engaged on his farm, saw a lion approach his 
house: it lay down at his door, close to his wife and child, who were too 
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much terrified to escape. The farmer reached the house by a back en- 
trance, and loaded his gun. Presently, the danger became more immi- 
nent, for the lion began to rise. ‘The father fired; the ball passed close 
by the child’s head, lodged in the skull of the lion, and stretched him 
dead. 

Another escape is recorded in a quaint old Chronicle of the Cape. A 
drunken trumpeter of the garrison was carried off, when sleeping, by an 
old lion, which haunted the ‘Table Mountain. It appears, that the bugler 
was awakened, and had the presence of mind to sound a blast on his trum- 
pet, which so greatly alarmed the lion, that he dropped his prey and went 
off. 

When once the lion has tasted human flesh he will prefer it to all other, 
and will not touch the flock if he can seize the shepherd; he will also 
single out a Hottentot from among a party of Europeans. 

A British officer was placed in jeopardy in South Africa by the attack 
of a wild boar. He escaped by climbing up a tree, at the foot of which 
the boar lay in wait for many hours. The officer availed himself skilfully 
of the moment, when a hound, which accompanied him, had pinned the 
wild hog to the ground. He leaped from his shelter, and drove a small 
penknife into the carotid artery of the boar, which presently bled to death. 

Mr. Cumming describes a more thrilling scene of danger. One night, 
when he was, as usual, on the track of wild beasts, he fell asleep and was 
awakened by strange noises) He looked up and found himself surrounded 
by a pack of the wild dogs, which in Africa prowl over the plains, and 
hunt down even the buffalo and the antelope. He gave himself up for lost, 
and expected each moment that they would fall upon him and tear him to 
pieces. His presence of mind suggested, that the sound of the human 
voice, and a bold bearing, might intimidate them, so he leaped up, with a 
loud shout, which had the e fect desired. It isa peculiarity of the East, 
that the cities swarm with dogs. They run about wild, without owners or 
homes, and are suffered to exist, because they are serviceable, as scavengers, 
to remove offal and other impurities, which might else breed a pestilence. 

The dogs represented in the parable as licking the sores of Lazarus, may 
be supposed the counterpart of the savage animals, which in modern times 
“run about through the city.” 

‘The appointment of an African Bishop in the communion of the Church 
of England is of peculiar interest, since, by that fact, our Church is now 
represented in all the four quarters of the globe, besides the thriving dio- 
ceses in the newly-colonized continent of Australia and the islands of New 
Zealand. ‘This vast expansion is a gratifying proof of the zeal and vitality 
of our own branch of the Church of Christ. He who, by the Divine ap- 
pointment, fills the episcopal office in the Cape Colony, is one whom neither 
climate nor distance, nor hardships, nor dangers, deter from an energetic 
fulfilment of his arduous duties—the more arduous, since he is the first pre- 
late who has watched over our African dependencies. In apostolic perils 
and labours he is, by God’s blessing, laying deep the foundations of a sound 
and scriptural church-polity in a land, destined probably to become an 
important empire. The South African Church Magazine contains the 
following paragraph :—‘‘ The Bishop, after a trying and perilous journey 
overland from Natal, of twenty-two days (during which his cart and horses 
were twice overturned, and the former broken to pieces), arrived, by the 
providence of God, safe at King William’s Town, where his Lordship’s 

presence gave universal joy.” 
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The offer of Archdeacon Merriman to proceed with his family on a 
mission to the Kaffirs is a proof of great zeal and self-denial. He is will- 
ing to adapt himself to their customs, and to spend his life among their 
rude tribes, without any prospect of worldly advantage. 

At Liberia on the western coast, there is another important Episcopalian 
Mission, founded by the Church of North America. The origin of the 
Liberian colony is as follows. The American Colonization Society were 
desirous to found a free community of blacks, whence civilization and 
Christianity might spread along the coasts and into the interior of Africa, 
Africans being the agents. None are slaves within this independent state, 
which extends 500 miles along the coast: its government resembles that 
of the United States. The immigrant coloured population amounts to 
about 7,000; the natives number “about 250,000 souls; the former are 
principally liberated slaves. This colony is now under the spiritual super- 
intendence of Bishop Payne, who for many years laboured as a missionary 
among the native converts of Liberia. 

We may now briefly recapitulate what has been stated. ‘The map will 
exhibit in the continent of Africa, a region of vast extent, but barren and 
inaccessible, a natural and a moral wilderness, inhabited by fierce animals 
and still fiereer men,—peopled by nations, among whom the charities of 
life are almost unknown,—to whom the word “ mercy” seems unintel- 
ligible, and “‘ truth” a fiction. And why this? It is because the Gospel is 
a sealed book, and superstitious idolatries debase the mind. Africa offers 
a very dark picture to the Christian world ; over it is spread morally, what 
once, literally, shrouded one portion of it—‘a darkness which might be 
felt.” The south and west of Africa are mainly Heathen. Egypt and 
the Mediterranean shores are worse than Heathen; they are apostate. 
Theirs is the gloom which broods where ‘a candlestick has been removed.” 
There is no relief to this picture, no bright lights to cheer. From the 
Mediterranean to the Equator, and thence beyond the southern tropic, 
Africa is ‘full of darkness and cruel habitations.” 

The Christian homes, and happy families, and village churches of our 
country, have not their counterpart among our sable fellow-creatures in 
‘the land of Ham.” Especially miserable is the lot of the female sex in 
this barbarous country ; their position is one of hardship, degradation, and 
toil. Every traveller and eye-witness concurs in expressing grief and in- 
dignation at the tyrannical conduct of the savage towards his wives and 
female relations. Nay! the Kaffir so far stifles the dictates of nature, as 
to expose his parents, when worn out by old age or disease, to the wild 
beasts ! 

What the intentions of Almighty God may be towards Africa we cannot 
well discern, neither would it be reverent to form a premature judgment as 
to His hidden decrees. ‘Is anything too hard for the Lord?” Even the 
cruelty, impurity, and treachery, which now blight the African character, 
may, by God’s blessing, yield to the converting grace of the Gospel of 
Christ. It may be that the saving truths, which our Church is bringing 
to bear upon the Negro mind, may leaven the great kingdoms of Nigritia, 
and that a like work of conv ersion may bring the Hottentot and the Kaffir 
under the shadow of the Cross! 

The days of miracles are past, and the supernatural Missionary gifts of 
the day of Pentecost are withdrawn. The more then are patience ‘and faith 
needed: it is by a gradual process that we must look, under God, for the 
spiritual improvement of these benighted nations. Our Missions must be 
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schools of industry, as well as of piety. The arts and comforts of peace 
must be taught; old and bad habits must be expelled by implanting new 
and good ones; purer tastes must drive out the cruel customs of yore. 
Christian teachers must set before their converts examples of love, and 
peace, and faith, and self-denial. ‘The Church must employ her visible in- 
fluences to control the reclaimed minds, and to lead them forward by a 
fixed rule of faith and worship and by services ever-recurring. 

Gradually the work will deepen, and a change will come over the spirit 
of a people. ‘The young, trained under happier auspices, will be humanized, 
and ‘* home” will become to them what it is to us. Comfortable dwellings, 
decent attire, steady industry, and the other blessings of civilization, which 
accompany the Gospel, will bear their part in the transformation of the 
African mind,—a change, which the grace of God alone can effect, and 
which is manifestly needed, ere the Moor adore the Saviour, whom he now 
blasphemes—or the Egyptian become pure and truthful—or the Kaffir be 
gentle and beneficient—or the Dahoman put on “the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit.” 

These statements and descriptions open to us causes of deep gratitude 
for the blessings we enjoy at home. We have reason to be thankful that 
our dwellings are not like the “ kraals”of the savage in Kaffirland,—that 
our lives are not in perpetual hazard from the attacks of man or beast,— 
that our climate exempts us from the droughts, the scarcity, the vermin, 
and the intolerable heat which pervade Africa,—that our civilization 
banishes the barbarous customs and degrading filth of the Hottentot— 
above all, that our Religion points us to a holier Pattern, a purer faith, and 
a more exalted prize, than ever idolater was taught to copy, to hold, or to 
aspire after. 
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SNOW BRIDGES. 





Sa. ahaa 

Guacrers abound in cracks, fissures, or chasms, and these sometimes 
become the receptacles of avalanches or enormous masses of ice and snow, 
which fall from the upper regions of the mountain. In their fall these masses 
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occasionally become lodged half in, half out of the chasm, and thus form a 
bridge by which it may be crossed. Travellers who have reached the 
summit of Mont Blanc, describe the crevasses in the upper regions of that 
mountain as most singular, awful, and sublime spectacles. Approac hing 
cautiously the edge of one of these yawning chasms, those who have suf- 
ficient steadiness of nerve may look down on a gulf of unknown depth, 
whose lower parts are clouded in darkness, but whose sides display all the 
magnificence of icy crystallization, the smooth walls being covered with a 
network of hoar-frost, more delicate than gauze, and more varied than 
hangings of damask ; while round the edge of the chasm frequently hang 
the most superb icicles, clear as crystal. 

In the ascent to Mont Blanc is a valley or frozen lake, called the Grand 
Plateau, enclosed on three sides by mountains, and on the other by glaciers. 
A wide chasm separating the glacier from the Plateau has to be crossed by 
travellers,—the means of communication being an immense mass of snow, 
which has become lodged in the crevasse, and which serves the purpose of 
a bridge. Our engraving represents this remarkable bridge, and a party 
of travellers who had the boldness to make that dangerous situation their 
resting-place, and even breakfasted on the bridge. One of them (Mr. 
Auldjo) thus describes the scene :—‘* While breakfast was preparing, I could 
not resist the temptation of wandering along the edge of the crevasse on 
the Plateau side. The depth of it was immense; its great breadth af- 
fording me an opportunity of a more accurate and perfect examination than 
[ had had before. The layers of ice forming the glacier, varying in colour 
from deep bluish green to a silvery whiteness, with myriads of long clear 
icicles hanging from all the little breaks in the strata, presented a scene of 
the greatest beauty. From this point I had a view immediately under 
our bridge : the manner in which it hung suspended, with all the guides 
sitting on it, many hundred feet from the bottom of this stupendous chasm, 
was a beautiful and curious, but at the same time an appalling sight. In 
one moment, without a chance of escape, the fall of the bridge might have 
precipitated them into the gulf beneath. Yet no such thought ever entered 
the imagination of my thoughtless but brave guides, who sat at their meal 
singing and laughing, either unconscious or regardles of the danger of their 
present situation.” : 

It was on the Grand Plateau, that, in 1820, through the rash obstinacy 
of Dr. Hamel, three guides were swept away by an avalanche. 

Dr. Hamel had reached this part of the ascent to the summit of Mont 
Blanc; when the guides, from certain atmospheric indications, foreseeing 
bad weather, requested him to give up the attempt: he rejected their 
advice, and ascribed it to cowardice: piqued by this insinuation, the ascent 
was persisted in, until the party was stopped by the accident. 

In the awful solitudes of these mountains, the traveller feels almost op- 
pressed with the sense of his own insignificance. He seems a mere atom, 
a speck in creation, and he turns with renewed gratitude to that revelation 
which assures him of the merciful regard of the Framer of all these wonders, 
who does not overlook the meanest objects, and without whom not even a 
sparrow falleth to the ground. 
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THE PEACOCK. 





Tus noble fowl, though not a native of this country, has been domesticated 
with us so long as to be familiar with all our readers. The genus, which 
contains but two recognised species, is distinguished by the following cha- 
racters : the beak is convex, rather stout, curved towards the tip, smooth 
at the base; the cheeks partially naked; the nostrils, situated at the base 
of the beak, are open; the head surmounted with an erect crest of slender, 
peculiarly formed feathers ; the wings are short, the sixth quill the longest ; 
the tail-coverts very long, broad and erectile, in the male. 

The Common Peacock is mentioned as known in Greece in very early 
times ; Eupolis and Athenzeus, who flourished in the fifth century before 
Christ, speak of it; and even five centuries farther back, it was regularly 
imported into Judea from the east in the fleets of Solomon: while, at an 
era still more remote, its beauty is appealed to, as a thing commonly 
known on the southern border of the same country.* 

It seems scarcely necessary to describe a bird so familiarly known; to 
dilate upon its light coronet of lance-tipped feathers, its taper neck, and 
swelling breast of changeable purple, its back and wings of brassy-green, 
or its superb lengthened tail-coverts, with their dilated tips marked with 
eye-spots of the “richest purple, surrounded by rings of green, black, and 
chestnut, radiant with gem-like reflections. These feathers do not con- 
stitute the tail, for they begin to grow far up on the back, so that when 
erected and spread, scarcely more than the head and neck of the bird appear 


* Job xxxix. 13. 
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in front ofthem. The true tail is situated beneath, and is commonly concealed 
by these, consisting of eighteen brown, stiff feathers about six inches long. 

Immense flocks of these splendid birds in a wild state exist in the forests 
of India and the great adjacent islands: and these have been ascertained 
to be specifically identical with our domestic races. Colonel Sykes describes 
the species as abundant in the dense woods of the Ghauts ; it is readily do- 
mesticated, and many Hindoo temples in the Deccan, as he informs us, 
have considerable flocks of them. 

Colonel Williamson also, in his account of Peacock-shooting, states that 
he had seen about the passes in the Jungletery District, surprising numbers 
of wild Pea-fowl. He speaks with admiration of the whole woods being 
covered with their beautiful plumage, to which the rising sun imparted 
additional brilliancy. Small patches of plain among the long grass, most 
of them cultivated, and with mustard then in bloom, which induced the 
birds to feed, increased the beauty of the scene. ‘‘ I speak within bounds,” 
observes the Colonel, ‘‘ when I assert that there could not be less than 
twelve or fifteen hundred Pea-fowls, of various sizes, within sight of the 
spot where I stood for near an hour.” 

From the same respectable authority we learn that it is easy to get a 
shot at these fine birds in the jungle, but where they flock toge ther, as the xy 
do to the number of forty or fifty, there is greater difficulty. Then they are 
not easily flushed, and run very fast ; so fast, indeed, that the Colonel doubts 
whether a slow spaniel could make them take wing. Their flight is heavy 
and strong, generally within an easy shot ; if merely winged, they freque ntly 
escape by swiftness of foot. They roost on high trees, into which they fly 
towards dusk. 

The flesh of the Peacock, when not old, is juicy and savoury, and though 
not often eaten now, was in former times an important addition to great 
banquets. It was served up by the sewer with much ceremony, dressed in its 
own brilliant plumage. ‘The adventurous knight of the days of chivalry 
was accustomed to make his solemn vows, “ before the Peacock and the 
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THE USEFUL ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE pose cometh there to me incense from 
SUGAR-CANE. Sheba, and the sweet-cane from a far 


As sugar is most abundantly supplied | country?” It has been argued, that 
by the sugar-cane, much interest has | if the cinnamon mentioned in the 
been excited respecting the early | passage of Exodus were true cinna- 
history of this plant. It has been| mon, it must have come from the 
supposed that the Hebrew word, | East Indies, the only country in the 
which frequently occurs in the Old | world from which it is obtained ; and 
Testament,* and is sometimes trans- | that it is, therefore, highly probable 
lated calamus, sometimes sweet-cane, | that the sugar-cane was exported from 
immeans the sugar-cane. It is men- | the same country. 


tioned for the first time in Exodus, Among the ancient writers of 


where Moses is commanded to make | Greece, Herodotus alludes to the 
an ointment with myrrh, cinnamon, | “ honey made by the hands of man.” 
sweet-calamus, cassia, and oil olive. | Nearchus, Alexander’s admiral, relates, 
The calamus does not appear to have | that “ the reed in India yields honey 
been a native of Egypt or Judzea; for | without bees.” Theophrastus de- 
in Jeremiah it is mentioned as coming | scribes three kinds of honey; one 
from a far country. “To what pur-| from flowers, another frum the air 

* Exod. xxx. 23. Sol. Song iv. 14. Isa, | (referring probably to honey-dew), 
xliii, 24. Jer. vi. 20. Ezek. xxvii. 19. and a third from canes or reeds. 
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Other ancient writers are more or 
less precise in their mention of sugar, 
until we arrive at the time of the 


Roman Emperor, Nero, when Dios- | 


corides uses the word saccharum, or 
sugar: his description refers to a 
species of sugar-candy, but he was 
evidently not aware of the mode of 
preparing it. He says: “ There is a 
sort of concreted honey, which is 
called sugar, found upon canes in 
India and Arabia Felix: it is in con- 
sistence like salt, and it is brittle 
between the teeth, like salt.” Seneca 
was also ignorant of the real character 
of sugar: he describes it as honey 
found on the leaves of canes, and 
produced by the dew or the sweet 
juice of the cane itself concreting. 
Pliny describes sugar as brought from 
Arabia and India: “It is honey 
collected from canes, like a gum, 
white, and brittle between the teeth ; 
the largest is of the size of a hazel- 
nut; it is used in medicine only.” 
Galen, who wrote in the second cen- 
tury, also speaks of sugar; and in the 
seventh century, Paulus gineta 
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produced in abundance, although its 
quality was very inferior, from 
ignorance of the means of preparing 
the juice. In 1420, the Portuguese 
introduced the sugar-cane from Sicily 
to Madeira; and, during the same 
century, it was probably carried from 
Spain to the Canaries. So successful 
was the cultivation, that the sugar of 
these countries was preferred to any 
other. The Portuguese also success- 
fully transplanted the sugar-cane to 
the island of St. Thomas, and other 
islands on the African coast. Soon 
after the discovery of the New World, 
the Spaniards established sugar-works 
in Hispaniola, or St. Domingo : wkro- 


| men were sent from the Canaries to 


manufacture the sugar, and the cane 
flourished so well, that its produce 
afforded a large revenue to the mother 
country. In 1641 the cane was trans- 
planted from Brazil to Barbadoes, 


|and thence to the other West India 


quotes an earlier writer, who describes | 


sugar as “the Indian salt, in colour 
and form like common salt, but in 
taste and sweetness like honey.” 

It appears that, during a long 
period, the sugar-cane was confined to 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
the kingdoms of Bengal, Siam, &c., and 
that the sugar was imported with 
perfumes, spices, and other merchan- 
dise, to the countries on this side of 
the Ganges. The traffic in sugar 
being lucrative, the Indians concealed 
the knowledge of the sugar-cane : they 
informed the merchants of Ormus 
that they extracted sugar from a reed, 
whereupon many attempts were made 
to obtain it from the reed-like plants 
of Arabia; but these were all un- 
successful, 


Islands. 

For a long period the use of sugar 
in England was confined to medicines 
and feasts ; and this continued until 
1580, when it was brought from 
Brazil to Portugal, and thence to our 


| country. 


Mr. Porter remarks, that “ The 
merchants who introduced the cane 
from India certainly neglected to 


| bring, also, the necessary instructions 


| Arabian 


The doubts respecting the real | 


nature of sugar were not resolved 
until the year 1250, when Marco Polo 
visited the country of the sugar-cane. 
On his return, the merchants, who 


Ormus, repaired to the country of its 
growth. They brought away the 


as to the methods of preparing the 
juice ; and the difficulties which the 
cultivators experienced, 
doubtless caused them to try the use 
of all kinds of ingredients for its puri- 
fication, and to invent conical vessels 
for crystallizing and cleansing the 
sugar.” The Venetians introduced 
the art of sugar refining into Europe, 
at the end of the fifteenth century. 
At first they imitated the Chinese, 
and sold the sugar which they purified 
in the shape of candy, cleaning and 
refining the coarse sugar of Egypt 
three or four times over. They after- 
wards adopted the use of cones, and 


| sold refined sugar in the loaf. This 
|example was soon followed by the 
had hitherto purchased sugar at | 


establishment of sugar refineries in 


| all the commercial cities of Europe. 


Sugar-cane and the silk-worm, and | 


from Arabia Felix these valuable pro- 
ductions passed into Nubia, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia, where sugar was soon 


VARIETIES AND SOURCES OF 
SUGAR, 


We are accustomed to associate 
sugar only with the sugar-cane, yet it is 
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one of the most abundant produc- 
tions of the vegetable world. It is 
found in a liquid ‘state in most plants ; 
it is manufactured from beet-root, 
from the sap of the maple, and other 
vegetable bodies; and this wide dis- 


tribution of so valuable an article of 


food is one out of the many instances 
of the bounty of Providence in supply- 
ing our wants. 

)f the numerous varieties of sugar, 
some can be made to ferment, others 
not ; some can be formed into crystals, 
others not ; but it often happens that 
two kinds ‘of sugar are mixed, as in 
the sugar-cane, ‘the juice of which 
yiclds the finest crystals, and also 
molasses, or treacle.* The size of the 
crystals, however, depends greatly 
upon the mode of treatment: when 
they are rapidly formed, as in common 
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refined sugar, the cry stals are small | 


and confused ; but when obtained by 
the slow evaporation of a strong solu- 
tion, they are large and transparent, 
as in sugar-candy. 

Sugar is the principal food of the 
vegetable world. 
the succulent parts 
seeds when they be; gin to shoot. 


of plants and 


It is | 


FRIEND. 


yields an agreeable beverage, called 
birch-win . 

The juice of grapes furnishes a 
peculiar kind of sugar, called grape- 
sugay, Which has been traced in many 
fruits, such as pears, peaches, cherries, 
melons, dates, figs, and the chesnuts 
which grow in warm _ countries. 
Grape-sugar is also formed in the nec- 
taries of inany flowers, and is collected 
by bees ; hence honey belongs to this 
variety of sugar. 

Grape-sugar can be procured from 
starch by the action of dilute 
phuric acid. Lignin or woody fibre, or 
any substance containing it, can also 
be converted into sugar by the same 
means. If sawdust, linen rags, paper, 
or other ligneous substance, be rubbed 
up with sulphuric acid, and the acid 
afterwards removed by adding an 
alkali or some powdered chalk, the lig- 


sul- 


| neous body will be changed into a 


species of gum, which, being boiled for 
some hours in a week ‘acid, is gradually 
converted into sugar.* It has been 


| well observed, that, “ however cl lumsy 


It exists largely in | 


formed in several kinds of seed in the | 
process of malting, which consists | 


merely in steeping seeds in water 
until they sprout. 
many fruits there is a similar change. 
When palms are about to flower, the 
starch contained in their stems is 
changed into sugar. 
allowed to flower, the gum and sugar 
disappear from the roots or stems: 
this change applies to such common 
roots as the parsnep, carrot, beet, &c., 
as well as to the sugar-cane, maize, 
and other plants rich in sugar matter. 
The stems of grasses are also sweet at 


an early stage of their growth, when | 


they are most nutritious and palatable 
to cattle, a circumstance which ought 
to regulate the time for making hay. 
In certain trees the starch formed in | 
autumn is converted into sugar by 
the ascending sap in spring, and sugar | 
is formed in considerable quantities 
from the sugar maple. 
the birch-tree, on being fermented, 

*An eminent French 
opinion that the whole of the sugar fur- 
nished by the cane might be converted into 
crystals, molasses being formed, according 


to his view, by the boiling and other 
processes which the juice underzoes. 


If plants are | 


The sap of 


chemist is of | 





| 
| 
| 
: 
|v 


| in the 
In the ripening of | 


and inconvenient this process is in 
our laboratories, being, as we are, but 
Nature’s journeymen, Nature 
carries on these transmutations with 
the most wonderful results, as we see 
ripening of fruits, when the 
hard woody texture gradually softens 
down into sweet and luscious pulp, as 
in the ripening of the pear, the grape, 
the strawberry, and, in short, alinost 
all fruits.” 

The above varieties 
granular or crystallin, 
capable of undergoing the vinous 
fermentation. The only sugar which 
refuses to crystallize, but which can 
be fermented, is the molasses which 
remains after refining cane and other 
sugars, and this is largely used in the 
distillation of rum. Sugar of mili 


are 


of sugar 
and are all 


* The conversion of old rags into more 
| than their weight ofsugar has been regarded 
as one of the marvels of modern chemist ry 
but the wonder ceases on comparing the 
ultimate composit ion of lignin, or woody 
fibre (of which rays are only an « xample), 
with sugar. 

It appears from Dr. Prout’s experiments, 
that all the varieties of lignin are similarly 
constituted. 1000 parts of lignin consist of 

500 of carbon or charcoal, an d 500 of water; 
1000 parts of cane-sugar contain 421 of 
carbon and 579 of water. The different 
varieties of sugar contain variable pro- 
portions of carbon and water. 


herself 
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and manna sugar do not ferment. 


The former, sometimes called Lactine, | 


is obtained by evaporating the whey 
of milk : the latter, also called Mannite, 


is contained in the manna which | 


exudes from several species of ash : it 
is also found in the bark of the olive 
tree, in some species of pines, in the 
root and leaves of celery, in the bulb 
of the onion, in many kinds of sea- 
weed, and in couch grass. 
exposure to the air the juices of 
many plants, such as beet, carrot, &c., 
generate manna sugar. 

Sugar is extensively employed to 
preserve animal and vegetable sub- 


stances, such as meat, fish, fruits, | 


jellies, and many medicinal substances; 


and in some cases is preferable to salt | 
in not destroying the true flavour of | 
The sugar which is | 


animal food. 
naturally formed in many fruits is 
sufficient to preserve them, as in 
raisins, figs, and other dried fruits. 

In temperate climates sugar is 
rather a luxury than a necessary of 
life ; but in tropical countries it is 
extensively used as an article of food, 
and has been ranked inferior only to 
corn. Enormous quantities of sugar- 
canes are-sent from the sugar islands 
to the markets of Manilla, Rio Janeiro, 
and the surrounding countries. The 
crude plant is called by Dutrone, 


By long | 
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“the most perfect alimentary sub- 
stance in nature,” and this praise does 
not seem to be exaggerated when we 
consider its effects upon the negroes 
at the time of cane-harvest. “The 
time of crop in the sugar islands,” 
says Mr. Edwards, “is the season of 
gladness and festivity to man and 
beast. So palatable, salutary, and 
nourishing, is the juice of the cane, 
that every individual of the animal 
creation, drinking freely of it, derives 
health and vigour from its use. The 
meagre and sickly among the negroes 
exhibit a surprising alteration in a 
| few weeks after the mill is set in 
action. The labouring horses, oxen, 
| and mules, though almost constantly 
at work during this season, yet, being 
indulged with plenty of the green tops 
| of this noble plant, and some of the 
|scummings from the boiling-house, 
improve more than at any other 
period of the year. Even the pigs 
and poultry fatten on the refuse.” 

In separating the sugar from the 
} Juice, some of the nutritive substances 
| are removed; and it should not be 
| forgotten, that the praises bestowed 
} . . . 
| on sugar by different writers on this 
| subject apply to the fresh juice of the 
cane, and not to the crystallized sugar 
in use among ourselves. 








HOUSES AND INHABITANTS OF LONDON. 


AccorpDInG to a parliamentary return of the late census, just printed, it 
appears that the houses and inhabitants of the City of London, and the 


parliamentary boroughs are in— 


City of London 
Tower Hamlets 
Marylebone - 
Finsbury - 
Lambeth - - - = = - 
Westminster 
Southwark 


' 
' 
' 
' 


‘ 
‘ 
' 
i 








Inhabited Houses. Population, 
- 14,580 127,869 
- 75,710 539,111 
- 40,513 370,957 
- 37,427 323,772 
- 39,154 251,345 
- 24,755 241,611 


- 23,751 172,863 


255,890 2,027,528 


This gives as an average eight persons for each house : but, as houses differ 


so greatly in size, it does not lead to any estimate as to the overcrowding 
of the dwelling-houses of the poorer classes. Thus, in Westminster, which 
includes many squares and streets occupied by the higher and wealthier 
classes, there are ten persons living in each house, while the Tower Ham- 
lets and Southwark have only an average of seven persons in each house. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


UNDER a spreading chesnut tree 
The village smithy stands, 

The smith a mighty man is he 
With large and sinewy hands ; 


And the muscles of his braw ny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp and black and long, 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man, 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow: 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school, 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church 
And sits among his boys, 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

Aud with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes, 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life, 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus, on its sounding anvil, shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 


LONGFELLOW. 





